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ABSTRACT 

A case study was undertaken to examine the influence 
of one aspect of signed grammar, transparency of reference of some 
signs, on the acquisition of possessive pronouns in Anrarican Sign 
Language (ASL). The subject was a hearing child of deaf parents who 
was learning ASL and English. Data were collected in home visits 
betwen the ages of 1.1 and 3.2 in videotapes and anecdotal records. 
The Curtiss-Yamada Coi^rehensive Language Evaluation iMasure was used 
to assess receptive language, with stimuli translated into ASL to 
assess comprehension of the relevant structures in sign language. 
Four stages were found in the Subject's mastery of possessive forms: 
(1) use of names to indicate possessor in both languages; (2) 
appearance of some possessive pronoims in both languages (first and 
second person, and some third person in ASL), with some names sti|.l 
used for reference; (3) correct production of possessives in English 
for first and second person forms, with continuation of stacks 2 
errors in ASL and with a new signing error of indicating the object 
rather than possessor; and (4) correct use of first and second person 
forms in English and ASL, with the few remaining errors in nuoaber and 
gender of the third person forms. Results suggest there was not an 
apparent advantage in learning signed grammar as opposed to spoken 
grammar, since the acquisition of possessives occurred simultaneously 
in the two languages, and signed possessives may have been more 
difficult. It is concluded that children probably do not take 
.advantage of special cues to grammatical competence available to 
them. (MSE) 
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. 7^ Which is MU^yteine? 

Sjanfer J ^hiv Aoquisitiai of possess ives in ASL and Ehglish^ 

TO THE eOUCATlONAC RESOURCES „ , ^\J^^^^^' illCkSOn 

INFORMATION CENTER (ER»ci" ttiiversity of Qili£omia, los Angeles 

The study of child Imgua^ acquisition oenterb around the 
^ question of exactly what children taring to the task of squiring 

their language. Most acdels of Iwiguage aoquisition were forma- 
^ lated on the basis of* and to explain, spoken language. Ihe 

1^ assuaption of oourse, that "^x>ken langua;^" los equivalent 

to "luanan language". However, investigation of the acquisition of 
sidled iKiguages (such Anerican Si^ Iwiguage) nii^t yield > 
inportmt insists oonoeming the nature of the aoquisitiixi 
Q I«ocess, and to the extent to which this pnoess operates lang^ia^ 

i ^y (and perhaps modalityl independmtly. 

There are three rather striking ways In which ASL differs in 
structure md organisation frora spoken l«mgua^ mh as Ehglish; 
in its potential for ioonicitys b) the apparent similarity of scrae 
signs to non-linguistic but ocBnunicative gestures, and c) the 
apparent trwi^arency of reference of sm signs. Eb these special 
properties facilitate the aoquisition process? Various answers to 
this <pjestion are possible. First, children ni^tt exploit the 
nonlinquistic visual information available in signed languages and 
acquire ^pects of the visual grander more quickly and with fewer 
errors. This is the prediction which sight be niKle if l«ig^iage is 
ao^ired on the basis of general leacning principles and cognitive 
isooesses (e.g. Piaget, 195S; 1980i Bstes, 1976.) A second predic- 
tion night be that language aoquisition "unfolds" in a manner which 
does not allcw for utilization of perceptual, or ocanunicative but 
nonlinquistic cues i^ich are also available in the signal. This 
is the prediction of nodels which propose an Mitononouns linguistic 
acquisition device (Chcnsky, 1965). 

The research reported here is concerned «dth the inflt^nce on 
aoquisition of the third of these three ejects of sifted grannar; 
transparmy of refierenoe. Okie class of si^is which ^pear to 
tran^iarently nark their relationship to their referent Is the set 
Q of devices used for encoding person deixis. B&rson deic ics, such 

as pronouns, have as their function "...the locaticn and identi- • 
f icatiai of ...persoro... being talked about." (Xyors, 1977). This 
^ class of focB* la difficult f<^ the lan^iage learner to saster 

Q in that they violate the stable reformoe associated with nest 

_J lexical itans. This difficulty is evidenced fay the reversal er- 

U nars oade fay acne diildren learning pronouns in ^oken langua^ 

(Chiat, 1981? Clark, 1977). There is now sane evidence that chil- 
dren learning a signed l^igua^ nay also produce similar 
types of errors (Bettito, 1983). 

Ibssessives, the type of persm deictic exmined here, are 
formed in ASL fay a flat "B" handshape, ifith the palro of the hand I 
pushed tOMBRte the oerson who p oss ess es the obiect in Question. I 



pushed tOMBRte the person who p oss ess es the object in ^lestion. 
\ 
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IhuSf in addition to the transparent match of referent and direction/ 
goal of sign in the visual field, there is an apparently transparent 
morphological relationship between possessives. The palm towards 
self indicates 'is^/mine*; palm towards the listener or towante a 
third party indicates "Your/ yours" and "his/hers/its" respectively. 
(Itiese will be represented in the exannles as P06S:1, FOGS: 2 ani 
Pass:3). 

The subject of this study is Cari, the tearing child of cteaf 
parents who is learning both ASL and English. Her bilingual acqui- 
sition provides a uniqi^ context in which to investigate sane of 
the specific questiais raised above concerning the interaction of a 
a ^)ecif ic ccn{)onent of a grsmmar with the unique options offered 
the particular modality in which it is used. 
Cari's development was ncarroal in all areas, with her langu£^ 
development in both languages similar to that of her peers learning 
either language as their first language. Gari's parents, while 
raised in strongly oral environments in their chiltflwod, now 
estimate that their use of sign langua^ ^xounts for 95% of their 
oonnunication with each other and with their 6eaf friends. 
HcMBver, they are able to cannunicate to sane extent orally as 
well, and thus have used Ehglish, signed utteramss, and sane 
utterances which were siimiltmously signed and spoken with their 
daughter. It is certain that Cari's input consisted of 
not only structures grainatical by the standards and rules of the 
grannar of ASL, but of utterances more typical of ESE (Railly and 
Mclntire, 1980) as well. In ^ite of the nature of the input, Cari 
has managed to acquire gronnatical OQnstnK±ions whidi are uniquely 
part of ASL (Jackson, 1984). Cari was also eiqxised to sign in her 
frequent interactions with family friends who are deaf. Iter expo- 
sure to EJx|lish ocroes frcm her neighbors (including the children 
she plays with), a hearing person living in the hcrae (who also 
signs), and from her hearing relatives and her day care. 

Ihe data collection was made in heme visits completed when 
the child was between the ^s of 1-1 and 3-2. Video-taped Sfimples 
were made of her interactions in bt^h languages, and detailed 
anecdotal records were kept by the researt^r, the parents, and a 
hearing person living in the hone. Ihe CYCLE (Curtiss-l&miada 
Ccnprehensive lajiguage Evaluaticxi; CUrtis and Yaxas^, ui^published) 
was used to assess Cari's receive langu^, with translations of 
the stimuli into ASL used to aassess ccDprdiension of the relevant 
structures in the signed languac^. 

Ccaprehension ; Ihe test for possessive pronouns fran the 
CYCLE-R was adapted for ASL, with the followii^ being a typical 
translaticHi (a) represents the original English stimulus): 

a) Itiuch ycsMT i^ir 

b) TCXJCSi P0SS:2 HAIR 

Ihe results of oanprehension testing for Cari on this construction 
are given in Table 1. 
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Table 1: ConprehensicNfi of possessives 
English ASL 



Age (CA) tested Score Fcams 

2-9 2/\S 1st person 



3-0 



3-2 



5/15 1st, 2nd perscMn 

13/15 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
perscm sq. , pi. 



Score Ftarms 
3/15 1st person 

6/15 1st, 2nd 
perswi 

11/15 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
person sq., pi. 



It is clear that development in conprehension was similar in 
the two languages, with first and second person forms ccr^Mrehended 
first, followed by third person singular and plural foms in each 
language. 

Production ; Cari's errors in the course of acquiring 
this structure vRsre far mcane productive that those seen in her 
acquisition of other forms which encode person deixis. The errors 
also involved mrare than merely reversals of first and second 
person forms, as has been noted to personal pronouns, and/or 
reversal of subject and object (as in the case of her errors on 
deictic changes on verbs). 

Cari exhibited four stages in her mastery of these forms. 

Stage 1 ( 1-4 to 1-8): Cari used names to indicate the posses- 
sor of an object. Both in Ehglish and in ASL, as in:^ 

(CA;l-5;^=the name sign for Cathy . Cari is pulling items 
out of Cathy's purse. Note here, as in many examples that porticms 
of the utterance were signed and spoken siimjltaneously. 
Cathys ^K>8e purse is U«t7 
CarirF^ 

L Cathy 
("Cathy Cs)*) 

(CA: 1-7: Cari points to a picture of her grarK1fat^«r *s boat) 
Cathy: Whose boat is that? Is that ycHJr boat? 
Cari: C3?ANDIA BCAT 

("Grandpa Cs) boat") 

Stage 2 (1-9 to 2-1 ): Bsssessive pronouns began to appear in 
both languages (first and second person, and seme third perscxi in 
ASL), alt^Kxigh some names continue to be ised as possessive 
marlcers as well, as was seen in St^^ 1. An exan^le of this period 
is the following: 
(CA:1-10) 

(Miile showing Cathy her car seat in the family car) 
Cari: P06S:1 CHAIP 
.My chair 
Cathy: Whose chair? 
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Cari: POSS: 1+ 

Hc3wever» in addition to sane correct fc»ntns, erroirs were inade in the 
producticn and ccnprehension of possesslves in both languages. Her 
errors in this st£^ ware ocnplicated by utteraiKses in uphioh an 
incorrect form in one language was simultaneously {anoduced with the 
cxsrrect forro from the other. This pattern occurred In both direc- 
tions: sane utterances cr;itained the correct &iglish possessive but 
the wrong ASL marker (as in the first exanple below) , as well as 
the reverse (as in the second exaanple). 

(CA: 1^9) c;athy is teasing Cari, who is looking longingly at 
the videotape conera; in Cathy's utterance note that^^ncw 
indicates Cari*s none): 

Cathy ;^WHO CAMERA index; camera 

3_ 

FOGS: 2-H- 

(•HZari, whose camera is this? Yours?") 
Caris 1 *F06S:1 
LNo, your 
(Meaning: "Yours" ; ASL error; "*inine") 

(CA: 1-11 J Cathy and Cari are talking about CMdy; he begins 
to drink a glass of water. Facing Cathy, she says and signs: ) 
Cari: p06S:3 VATBR 
L*Your water 
(Meaning: "his water"? Ehglish errtar; *your") 

Stage 3: (2-1 to 2^4): At this point, Cari was ^le to cor- 
rectly produce possessives in Ehglish for first and seo«id person 
forms. The few errors noted for E^lish ware made on oorrect 
nifnber and gender for third perscm foms. However, In her ASL 
utterances, errors of the type noted for Stage 2 continued (along 
with sane correct use of tl^se forms). In addition, a new type of 
error appeared for ASL fanm which consisted of using the hand- 
shape which is the base for possessives in ASL (B-hand) oriented 
toward the c±>ject which %®s possessed rather than (correctly) 
towards the possessor. An exoiple of this is: 

(CA: 2-1? Cari is trying to convince her parents that she 
wants to sleep in their bed). 

Cari : index: 1 NANr*fC6S:bed BED 

(Meaning: "I want your bad"; ASL error: I want *its 

(the bed's) bed.") 

Thus, in this stage, errors were made in each langua^ regard- 
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ing choice of forms* but the error types were different in each 
language r and in cact viere almost always paired with the correct 
fcxm fran the other language in cases of simultaneously produced 
utterances. ' 

Stage 4 (2^5 to 3^); ASL and English possessives for first 
and second person l^m were is»d and oonprehended correctly. TY^ 
few remaining errvnrs are on mraber and/or ^nder of third person. 

Cari's devel(^inent of production of possesslves is outlined 
in l^le 2. Fbr seme fc^ms, than cm error was produced; all 
errors are listed next to tha target fom. 

Table 2: Use of Bas^s^lves by st£^ 

ASL English 

Stage correct errrars correct emars 



Stage 1 
Stage 2 



Stage 3 



Stage 4 





nanes 




1st 


M 


1st 


person 


person 


person 


2nd 


1st 


M 


person 


per»xni 


person 


1st 




Ist 


person 




person 


2nd 


1st 


2nd 


persCHi 


person 
pcssessed 


perscxi 




object 




3rd 


possessed 


3rd 


person 


object 


person 


S9- 




person 



1st, 2nd, 
person 

3nJ 

person 
sg., pi. 



wrcmg 
nunber 



names 
names 



1st, 
3rd 

person 



sg., pi. 

1st, 
person 

3rd 

person 



3rd 

person 

nMtixtr, 
gender 



wrong 

Dersc»> 

^nder 



The data seen to cluster aroumS several i]f|»rtant points. 
First, pcssessives were aoguired in both languages at about the 
sane point in develoiinent, and with sane similar stages seen 
throughout. This, the ASL posMssives Mei.-e not aocpjlted any more 
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rapidly than the Ehglish forms. 

Secondly, acquisition of pc^sessives not in any appa|«nt 
sense easier in the signed vs. the spoken language as reflected by 
the nianber and type cf errors. Cari's atten^ts at producti(^ of 
ASL possessives were as plagued (if not more so) by errors as were 
her attenpts to produce these construct ic^ in Ehglish. 

Tt^ird, *#hile there were ^xne similarities in teniis of stages, 
the error patterns on possessives were not identical in the t%<o 
1;» .juages. In English, tJ» errors consisted of the use of "your" to 
r n not only (correctly) "you", but also to mean "Imy" and "his". 
"Your" seens to have been abstracted as a general possessive marker, 
regardless of the actual possessor. In ASL, two pattens of errors 
were observed, one of which vias different fran the type of errors 
observed for English. In ^ite of the correspondence between the 
actual location of the possessor , and the deixis of the sign in 
ASL, Cari mistakenly coded the deixis of the possessed object into 
the morpheme ii^ich was the syntol fear possess ic«i. 

In sunmarizing the data ccxKieming TCquisitim of pc^sessives, 
as was true for Cari's acquisition of other person deictics 
(Jackson, 1984) we find there was not an apparent advantage 
found in lea' Ung the signed granraar as opposed to that of the 
spoken language. In fact, if we assiane mirtjer of error types 
to be indicative of how difficult a structure is to acquire, 
possessives in the signed language initially prxsved to he scroewhat 
more confusing for this rfiild. It «^ as if she ignmd the cc^re- 
spondence between the deixis of the sign and the deictic location 
of the actual possessor, both apparent in the same visual field. 
Instead, she stubbc^ly utilised a ^)ecifically linguistic strategy 
to produce such constructions, awl was thus si&ject to errors in 
not only the oral langu^, but in the stoned language as well. 

Ihis should not be taken to mean that t)ie course of acqui- 
sition does or sixjuld lode identical for langue^es In different 
modalities: there is counterevidence to such a claim in the types 
of errors for each langua^ noted here. However, the influence of 
the modality can be seen as si^rinposed on the mcx© general course 
of acquisition. Fbr the acquisition of grEoimar fa: the two lan- 
guages studied here, the similarities lie in the develc^ntal 
timing of the acquisiticsi of a particular construction, and in the 
existence of similar st^es in which structural aspects are 
mastered. 

Cari's errors in ASL seen best explained on the basis of the 
nature of the morj^logical structure of POSS. All of the pos- 
sessives share a ucmiilai morpheme {the B-t^uKtehape, as described 
in earlier). Further, the eviftence su^ests that Cari correctly 
analyzed the base mcaijtene shared by all possessives, regardless 
of the possess ivv they refer to. »iat she was not able to do 
initially was tc si^riii?)ose the deixis of the possessor for 
this fonn onto the base mor^^^ne. 

I^t us return to the question posed originally: do children 
learning a signed language utilize the "special cues" available to 
then in the form of information %«hich could be analyzed by non- 
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linguistic tools? The evidence from this case suggests that they 
do not take advantage of these possible aides into graninatical 
oompeterKje. 



Notes 

1. This researdi vas ausppf^eA in part by National Science 
Foundation Gtant MSF«BNS79-266S9 awarded to Victoria F^cin 
and Susan Curtiss. I i«ould like to thank Susan Curtiss# Sandy 
Ihcnpscn* Jack DjBois, Dan Kanpler and Marina Mclntire for their 
eemnsnts on an earlier versicn of this paper. 

2, In the exairples, .the follcwing notational conventions are used: 
an indivi^jal sign 

name sign: here, for a none which begins with "C in 
orthograi^ic form 

sign immediately preceding this is repeated 

possessive pronoim: here^ first person 
pointing sign# fimctioning in ASL as a pronoun. 

utterance was both spoken and signedx the top line 
corresponds to the signed elements, with the lower 
line used for the spcAien elements 

ixymanual device for marking wh-qi^tic»is 

norananual device for marking yes-no questions 

The "*•• is used here as traditional within linguistics, 
and not as often used in ASL literature. There fOTt>, *SIGN 
indicates that the sign is ungr^Btmatlcal. 
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